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731  Walnut  Stkket,  Septembee  10,  1800. 


Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin, 

Dear  Sir: — At  a  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  held  to-day, 
I  was  directed  to  convey  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Board  for  your  interesting 
Address,  and  to  solicit  a  copy  for  publication. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

CALDWELL  K.  BIDDLE,  Secretary. 


University  of  Pennsylvania, 

September  12,  1860. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  I  herewith 
transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  my  Address  for  publication. 

Faithfully  yours, 

D.  R.  GOODWIN. 

Caldwell  K.  Biddle,  Esq., 

Secretary. 


A  similar  correspondence  passed  between  Bishop  Potter  and  the  Secretary. 


The  Trustees,  OfRccrs  and  Students  of  the  University,  with 
a  ninidjcr  of  distinguished  guests,  met  at  the  College  Hall 
on  the  morning  of  IMonday,  September  10th,  1800,  at  eleven 
o’clock,  A.  M.,  and  marched  in  procession  to  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall,  where,  after  prayer  offered  hy  the  Kev.  Albert  Barnes, 
Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Goodwin  delivered  the  following 
Addresses. 


I^bbnss  of  InbHction,  b 


We  have  assembled,  as  3mu  are  aware,  to  inaugurate  the 
Provost  elect  of  the  T’niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  occa¬ 
sion  which  may  well  interest,  not  onlj"  the  immediate  friends  and 
functionaries  of  the  Institution,  hut  the  public  at  large.  In  eveiy 
civilized  country,  especially  in  every  free  and  Christian  one, 
the  whole  people  have  a  stake  in  seminaries  of  learning, — in  the 
highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest,  in  those  administered  by  pri¬ 
vate  corporations,  as  well  as  in  those  conducted  by  the  State. 
All  do  their  part  in  dispensing  the  rudiments  of  education. 
Colleges  and  universities  operate  directly  upon  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  the  young,  but  they  supply  a  large  part  of  the  physi¬ 
cians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  professors  and  instructors,  who  labour 
in  the  service  of  all,  and  whose  labours  will  redound  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  welfare,  in  proportion  as  they  are  enlightened  and  cultivated 
men.  Colleges  and  universities,  besides  special  departments  for 
professional  training,  propose  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  and 
catholic  culture  which  developes  the  whole  man,  unfolding  and 
disciplining  all  his  powers,  and  preparing  them  for  any  service, 
whether  of  the  State,  the  Church,  or  in  private  life.  They  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  an  elementary  and  general  knowledge  of  Man, 
of  Nature,  and  of  God.  They  take  him  back  and  place  him  in 
living  contact  with  the  most  perfect  civilizations  of  ancient 
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times,  and  thus  secure  that  the  world  shall  not  relapse  into  bar¬ 
barism,  nor  divorce  itself,  in  a  spirit  of  presumptuous  self-confi¬ 
dence,  from  the  experience  and  Avisdom  of  the  past.  They  fur¬ 
nish,  through  severe  philosophical  and  classical  training,  means 
by  Avhich  new  systems  may  be  tried,  and  old  ones  regenerated 
and  improved.  They  afford  in  their  teachings,  standards  towards 
Avhich  other  schools  may  aspire,  and  in  the  scholarship  they 
produce,  an  ideal  towards  Avhich  less  favored  spirits  may  strive. 
They  secure,  in  fine,  to  Christianity  a  pledge  that  its  original 
documents  shall  not  pass  into  oblivion,  and  through  diligent  study 
applied  to  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  languages,  they  provide 
for  a  succession  of  learned  and  able  theologians  and  pastors. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  should  commend 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as  it  is  called  in  academical  language,  to  the 
regard  and  affection  of  the  whole  people.  More  popular  semi¬ 
naries  may  instruct  the  most  of  our  children,  but  they  derive 
much  of  their  poAver  and  value  from  a  higher  source ;  and  the 
destruction  or  defrradation  of  our  collejces  would  be  followed, 
sooner  or  later,  first  by  the  degradation,  and  at  last  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  inferior  schools.  We  can  inAute  then,  Avith  propri¬ 
ety,  the  participation  of  the  whole  people  on  an  occasion  like 
this.  One  Avho  is  to  superintend,  generally,  the  operations  of 
the  University,  but  Avhose  connection,  both  as  a  teacher  and 
governor,  is  more  especially  Avith  the  collegiate  department,  comes 
among  us  a  stranger.  He  comes,  bringing  a  good  report  for 
capacity,  for  zeal  and  diligence.  He  comes  laden  AA’ith  the 
fruit  of  many  years  of  experience  in  seminaries  of  learning. 
He  may  well  challenge  from  all  a  cordial  and  respectful  wel¬ 
come.  He  may  Avell  be  cheered  by  the  good  wishes  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  community  Avhose  dearest  interests  he  is  to  serve. 
He  may  well  ask  to  be  remembered  in  their  prayers,  when  they 
approach  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace. 

If  this  day  should  be  fraught  with  interest  to  the  public  at 
large,  hoAv  much  more  to  the  members  and  office-bearers  of  the 
University  itself.  It  marks  an  era  in  our  history.  It  will  be 
full  of  results,  important  to  us  and  momentous  to  the  individual 
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concerned.  He  is  to  take  in  charge  the  philosophical  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  under  graduates.  He  is  to  exercise  them  on  the  pro¬ 
found  problems  which  touch  our  inner  and  spiritual  life  ;  which 
regard  the  origin  and  criterion  of  all  knowledge  ;  which  respect 
the  foundation  of  duty,  and  the  authority  of  conscience.  He 
is  to  accustom  them  to  reflect  upon  the  operations  of  their  own 
souls,  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  its  specious  counterfeits  : 
to  unravel  complicated  mazes  of  thought,  and  to  weigh  in  deli¬ 
cate  scales  opposing  probabilities.  He  is  not  so  much  to  teach 
any  exclusive  system  of  metaphysics,  as  to  cultivate  habits  of 
just  and  comprehensive  thought,  which  shall  enable  the  pupil  to 
measure  different  systems  and  methods  for  himself,  and  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  each  their  portion  of  truth.  He  is,  above  all,  to  im¬ 
plant  deep  in  the  student’s  mind  and  heart  a  relish  for  lofty 
thought,  and  pure  morals,  for  all  that  is  true  in  science  and 
generous  in  humanity. 

To  do  this  requires  erudition  and  intellectual  force,  aptness 
to  teach  and  unflinching  patience.  The  work  is  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  retirement  of  the  lecture  room.  It  is  cheered  on  by  lit¬ 
tle  sympathy  from  the  great  world.  It  is  diversifled  by  little 
of  incident,  enlivened  by  little  external  variety.  But  it  aims 
at  grand  results — even  the  formation  of  manly,  robust,  truth- 
loving  and  truth-seeking  minds.  It  supplies  to  the  teacher  and 
to  the  pupil  who  loves  his  work,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  topics 
for  reflection  and  discussion.  It  ends  by  evolving  faculties  so 
keen,  vigorous  and  rich,  that  they  can  be  applied  to  any  study, 
or  be  exercised  in  any  active  pursuit.  May  a  task  so  high  and 
beneflcent  be  pursued  in  a  hopeful  spirit.  May  it  be  rewarded 
by  seeing  many  ingenuous  minds  imbued  with  the  temper  of  a 
large  and  reverent  philosophy. 

As  Provost,  the  gentleman  who  now  enters  upon  his  work 
has  another  duty.  It  is  the  administration  of  discipline.  He 
is  to  deal,  as  a  wise  parent,  with  minds  at  an  age  when  they  are 
characterized  by  ardour,  and  by  impulsiveness.  He  is  to  receive 
them  fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  Grammar  School  and  the 
domestic  circle,  and  he  is  to  accustom  them  to  use  liberty  with- 
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out  abusing  it.  lie  is  to  appeal  less  to  fear  and  more  to  hope. 
The  idle  and  the  negligent  he  is  to  excite  less  by  the  dread  of 
punishment,  than  by  the  desire  of  ajiprobation.  lie  is  to  move 
to  effort  by  the  refreshment  of  honour,  and  the  goads  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  rivalry ;  is  to  resti’ain  from  wrong-doing  by  cherishing  self- 
respect  and  the  sense  of  duty.  In  one  word  ;  he  is  gradually 
and  by  all  means,  to  develope  an  active  princij)le  of  self-mastery 
and  self-direction — is  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  conscientious  effort, 
and  ultimately,  as  God  may  give  him  help,  is  to  mould  the  char¬ 
acter  to  the  type  of  an  upright,  enlightened,  pious,  and  full- 
orbed  manhood — one  that  will  be  fit  for  enterprises  of  great  pith 
and  moment,  or  that  will  be  content  to  perform  its  part  in  peace¬ 
ful  ami  unambitious  spheres.  Glorious  work — yet  difficult  as 
glorious — a  work  especially  arduous  in  a  great  city  where  the 
students  form  no  domestic  society  of  their  own,  and  are  but  for 
a  small  portion  of  each  day  under  the  teacher’s  eye,  or  in  con¬ 
tact  with  his  person  and  his  influence.  May  He  who  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  good  counsels  and  all  just  works,  enable  the  one  to 
apply  and  the  other  to  receive  a  prevailing  spirit  of  rectitude 
and  goodness — of  loyalty  to  whatever  is  amiable,  just,  and  of 
good  report. 

One  word,  before  closing,  upon  the  present  and  the  past  of  this 
University.  It  consists  at  this  time  of  five  dejiartinents,  or  schools: 
the  I)e})artment  of  Arts,  or  the  college  pro])er ;  the  School 
of  Medicine  ;  the  School  of  Law  ;  the  School  of  Mines,  Arts  and 
Manufactui’es ;  and  the  School  of  Applied  Chemistry  ;  of  which 
the  three  last  have  been  established  recently.  During  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  these  departments  have  given  instruction  to  736  stu¬ 
dents,  of  whom  119  were  in  the  Department  of  Arts,  528  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine,  71  in  that  of  Law,  and  18  in  that 
of  Mines  and  Manufactures.  If  to  these,  we  add  153  pupils  in 
two  English  Charity  Schools,  which  are  sustained  entirely  by  the 
University,  we  shall  have  ah  aggregate  of  889  pui^ils,  whth 
twenty-two  professors  and  four  teachers.  Towards  their  instruc¬ 
tion  there  is  paid  annually  from  the  funds  of  the  University, 
over  and  above  all  receipts  from  tuition  fees,  the  sum  of  $12,000 
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to  |14,000,  besides  the  free  use  of  two  large  buildings,  that  amount 
being  applied  in  part  to  supporting  the  cliaritj  schools  before 
mentioned,  in  part  to  reducing  the  fees  in  the  Department  of 
Arts.  W ere  the  bills  of  the  students  in  this  Department  made  to 
cover  the  cost  of  their  instruction,  they  would  require  to  be 
doubled. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  University  has  added  materi¬ 
ally  to  its  usefulness,  by  erecting  Schools  of  Law  and  of  Mines, 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  by  establishing  prizes  and  other 
incitements  to  study.  It  has  admitted  during  that  time  some 
2,500  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  some  200  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Science,  and  some  200  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Ba  chelor  of  Law.  During  the  hundred  years  that  have 
passed  since  its  first  foundation,  the  L^niversity  must  have  sent 
forth  nearly  2,000  from  the  Department  of  Arts,  and  more  than 
four-fold  that  number  from  the  Medical  Department.  IIoav  the 
work  of  such  seminaries  rises  in  majesty  and  interest,  when  we 
thus  view  it  in  masses.  And  now,  as  we  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  second  century  of  its  existence,  and  look  at  the  vastly 
augmented  population  for  which  it  labours,  should  we  not  feel 
ourselves  moved  to  greater  and  more  generous  efforts  in  its 
behalf  ? 

And  on  a  day  like  this,  the  remembrance  of  those  who  found¬ 
ed,  and  of  those  who  have  been  associated  with  it  in  the  past, 
should  rise  before  us  and  rouse  us  to  a  noble  emulation. 
Among  the  founders  and  early  trustees,  we  meet  the  names  of 
Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  of  Mifflin  and  IMcKcan,  of  White 
and  Ingersoll ;  among  the  earliest  Provosts  the  names  of  Smith 
and  Ewing;  among  the  early  Professors  the  names  of  Patterson 
and  Andrews,  of  Rush  and  Wistar,  of  Griffiths  and  Barton,  of 
Dorsey  and  Physic.  If  we  descend  to  later  times,  the  names 
of  those  most  eminent  in  Philadelphia  for  station,  virtue  and 
talent,  are  found  in  successive  generations  on  its  Roll  of  Trus¬ 
tees  and  Professors,  and  they  seem  now  to  call  to  us  from  their 
graves,  to  see  that  the  future  of  the  University  be  not  less  bright 
than  its  past.  And  when  to  these  we  add  the  long  list  of  its 
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Alumni,  avIio  have  gone  forth  to  adorn  the  pulpit,  to  shine  at 
the  bar,  to  carry  hope  to  the  dark  chambers  of  sickness,  to  dig¬ 
nify  the  pursuits  of  public  and  private  life, — compassed  about 
by  such  a  cloud  of  'witnesses  may  -we  not  'ft  ell  find  in  their  ex¬ 
ample  a  stern  summons  to  labour  earnestly  for  science  and  edu¬ 
cation,  for  religion  and  learning,  and  for  these  especially,  as 
associated  Avith  our  ancient  University. 

Reverend  Sir  : 

III  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
I  recognize  and  receive  you  as  the  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  do  hereby  induct  you  into  the  office,  invest- 
ing  you  with  its  privileges,  and  charging  you  with  its  duties. 
I  may  promise  you  the  frank  and  earnest  support  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  I  bespeak  in  your  behalf  the  generous  coopera¬ 
tion  of  your  associates  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  I  commend 
you  to  the  confidence  and  affectionate  reverence  of  the  students 
and  alumni  of  the  University,  and  I  invoke  for  you  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  respect  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  May  God  give  you  grace 
and  wisdom  for  the  discharge  of  your  high  duties,  and  may  lie 
croAvn  your  labours  with  his  abundant  blessing. 


|na«5ural  ^bbnss  bg  §r.  ®oobbk 


Right  Reverend  Sir,  who  have  so  kindly  ■welcomed  me  this 
morning,  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  Fellow  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  you.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  in  seeking  some  topic  of 
discourse  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  and  sufRciently 
restricted  in  its  scope  to  admit  of  being  thoroughly  treated 
within  the  proper  limits  of  this  address.  And  after  all,  though 
the  discussion  of  some  such  specific  subject  might  be  more  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory,  and  scholarlike  in  itself,  yet,  as  our  pre¬ 
sent  object  is  a  general  personal  and  intellectual  introduction 
to  each  other,  and  a  mutual  understanding  in  regard  to  the 
great  work  in  which  we  are  in  common  to  be  engaged,  a  broad 
and  general  subject  may  furnish  more  points  of  contact,  and, 
therefore,  answer  our  immediate  purpose  better,  than  one  of  a 
more  restricted  character.  This  is  my  apology  in  advance,  for 
proceeding  to  present  to  you  certain  dissolving  views  and  de¬ 
sultory  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  education. 

That  the  subject  is  very  trite  as  well  as  very  general,  I  am 
fully  aware.  Let  us  hope  it  may  never  cease  to  be  trite  ;  and 
allow  me  to  feel  that  I  may  be  doing  some  good  service  in  con¬ 
tributing  my  share  towards  preventing  such  a  result. 


Eilucatlou  is  tlie  trainirjg  and  devcdoping  of  all  tlie  poAVcrs 
and  functions  of  man,  and  adapting  them,  in  their  comhined 
and  harmonious  action,  to  accomplish  the  high  purpose  for 
^vhich  they  Avere  gi\'cn;  in  elevating  individual  and  social  char¬ 
acter,  and  increasing  the  sum  of  human  hapjiiness. 

I  attach  small  importance  to  the  familiar  but  su})erficial  ety¬ 
mology,  according  to  Avhich  education  is  the  edncimj,  the  bringing 
out  and  developing  of  Avhat  is  Avithin,  Avhile  instruction  is  the 
imparting  of  something  from  AAithout.  Education  has,  gram¬ 
matically,  for  its  object  the  vtan^  and  not  his  particular  facul¬ 
ties.  "VVe  educate  the  man,  the  person,  and  not  this  or  that 
facidty  ;  though  it  is  true  that,  in  educating  the  man,  Ave  train 
and  develope  his  various  poAvers.  In  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  edu¬ 
cation  is  simply  a  hringing  up^  not  a  bringing  out.  And  in¬ 
struction  Avould,  etymologically,  mean  about  the  same  thing, — 
a  drawing  up,  an  ordering,  a  training  or  discipline.  There  is 
doid»tless  a  broad  and  im])ortant  distinction  betAveen  training 
and  teaching ;  and  the  same  distinction  may  be  indicated  more 
or  less  clearly  in  the  received  acceptation  of  the  Avords  educa¬ 
tion  and  instruction  ;  but  this  acceptation  is  a  fact  of  present 
usage  and  not  of  etymological  jiropriety.  In  this  acceptation, 
education  includes  instruction  and  a  great  deal  more.  In  this 
acceptation,  I  use  the  Avord  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  training  of  inan,  the  dcvelo])ment  of  his  faculties,  the 
formation  of  his  character, — to  Avhat  more  interesting  or  im- 
])ortant  subject  can  Ave  turn  our  thoughts  or  address  our  efibrts  V 
If  to  substitute  the  Avaving  corn  and  ripening  harvests,  and  happy 
villages  and  SAvarming  cities,  for  the  desolate  waste  and  the 
primeval  forest ;  if  to  cleanse  the  crude  cotton  of  its  impurities, 
and  draAV  it  out  in  the  gossamer  thread  or  Aveave  it  into  the 
glossy  cambric  or  airy  lace  ;  if  to  transmute  the  rude  ores  of 
the  bog  or  the  mountain  side  into  the  solid,  polished,  and  nicely 
adjusted  machinery  of  the  steam  engine  or  the  cotton  mill ;  if 
to  metamorphose  the  rough  and  motley  materials  of  the  ship¬ 
yard  into  a  gallant  naa’y  ;  if  from  shapeless  stones  to  construct 
the  Gothic  temple  ;  if  Avith  a  feAv  simple  colors  of  the  pallet  to 
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image  forth  a  beauteous  Madonna  or  the  heart  of  the  Andes ; 
or,  if  with  a  mallet  and  chisel,  to  find  the  Venus  or  the  Apollo 
in  a  block  of  marble  ; — if  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  processes 
and  achievements  exciting  our  interest  and  wonder,  how  much 
more  should  they  he  excited  by  that  process  by  which  a  man,  a 
civilized,,  enlightened,  polished  and  Christian  man,  is  evolved 
out  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  idiot  or  a  savage ! 
What  achievement  among  all  man’s  mighty  works  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  this  ?  Man  himself — educated  man — is  his  own 
noblest  master-piece. 

Education  is  usually  and  naturally  divided  into  three  general 
departments, — physical.,  intellectuaJ  moral.  But  when,  for 

the  sake  of  system,  we  have  made  this  distribution  of  education 
into  departments,  Ave  are  too  apt  practically  to  neglect  it  and 
allow  our  Avhole  care  and  attention  to  be  absorbed  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual.  This  is  narroAV  and  dangerous  policy.  Tlie  body  can¬ 
not  be  despised  nor  the  soul  neglected  Avithout  peril.  Neither 
can  be  sacrificed  to  the  intellect  Avitli  impunity.  Not  only  Avill 
the  man  thus  be  multilatcd,  and  left  a  mere  fragment  of  him¬ 
self — a  mere  head  Avithout  limbs  or  heart, — but  even  the  intel¬ 
lect  Avill  be  bedAvarfed  and  benumbed,  or  diseased  and  perverted. 

Physical  education, — the  training  and  care  of  the  body,  the 
right  development  of  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  lungs,  and 
other  parts  of  the  physical  economy,  the  due  training  of  their 
functions,  the  formation  of  habits  in  consonance  Avith  the  Liavs 
of  nature  and  of  health, — is  an  indispensable  condition  and  ne¬ 
cessary  basis  of  all  education  for  any  earthly  purpose.  Of  A\diat 
use  are  the  brightest  intellect  and  the  richest  stores  of  knoAA- 
ledge,  Avith  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  shattered  nerves,  and  a  fagged, 
oppressed  or  distempered  brain  ? 

It  is  true  that  physical  education,  for  the  most  part,  Avill  take 
care  of  itself,  if  you  only  leave  it  a  fair  and  free  opportunity. 
It  needs  no  great  public  institutions,  no  combined  efibrts  or  ex¬ 
pensive  arrangements.  If  the  child  and  the  youth  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  left  to  themselves,  nature  Avill  generally  secure  their 
physical  training.  This  may  not,  indeed,  always  be  the  case ; 
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and  sometimes,  especially  in  crowded  cities,  some  special  guid¬ 
ance,  or  urging,  or  apparatus,  may  be  necessary.  But  that  it  is 
so  generally  the  case,  is  probably  the  chief  reason  why  physical 
education  is  so  much  lost  sight  of,  and  so  often  and  grievously 
encroached  upon,  (lur  schools  and  literary  institutions  may 
not,  it  is  true,  be  called  upon  to  furnish  any  special  apparatus 
or  drill  for  physical  education ;  but  they  are  bound  so  to  limit 
and  adjust  their  daily  and  weekly  demands  upon  the  intellectual 
application  of  the  pupil,  as  to  leave  him  sufficient  time,  and 
sulficient  cerebral  energy,  for  due  attention  to  his  physical  de- 
velo])mcnt  and  well-being ; — and,  I  tbink,  they  are  bound  also 
to  urge  ui)on  him  the  necessity  of  this  attention  as  one  of  their 
most  familiar  and  important  lessons.  I  think  that,  in  this 
country,  ami  in  these  later  times,  our  zeal  for  precocious  intel¬ 
lectual  development  has  led  to  some  serious  practical  errors  in 
this  ])articular.  Uur  hot-bed  intellectual  culture  will  end  in  an 
intellectual,  as  well  as  })h3^sical  debility  and  atrophy.  In  this 
the  English  are  wiser  than  we.  Their  educational  arrangements 
are  so  made  as  to  encourage  a  robust  ])hysical  develo])ment,  as 
well  as  high  intellectual  attainments.  The  residt  is,  that  there 
is  not,  jji'obably,  in  the  world  a  finer  race  of  men,  physically, 
than  the  educated  nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  So,  too, 
with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans.  AVith  them,  the  athlete 
and  the  philosopher  went  side  by  side,  and  were  sometimes  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  same  })erson.  They  achieved  their  greatness  almost 
as  nmch  by  their  physical  as  by  tbeir  intellectual  culture. 
National  ]»ower  and  military  greatness  obviously  depend  upon 
it  as  their  indispensable  condition.  Our  tendency,  especially  in 
great  cities,  is,  to  separate  the  physical  and  intellectual,  so  that 
one  class  may  have  all  of  the  one,  and  another  all  of  the  other. 
But  this  is  neither  well,  nor  wise,  nor  safe.  AVe  should  rather 
seek  to  combine  them  as  much  as  j)ossible.  Thus  the  intellec¬ 
tual  power  wouhl  be  more  efficient,  and  the  brute  force  less  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  intellectual  needs  the  physical  in  order  to  achieve 
its  greatest  victories.  It  is  not  the  giant  intellect  alone  that 
bears  off  the  palm  in  the  struggles  of  the  forum  or  of  the 
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senate,  in  professional  life  or  in  the  political  arena  ;  but  the 
well-knit  frame,  the  iron  nerve,  and  the  power  of  unlimited  ten¬ 
sion  and  physical  endurance. 

We  may  affect  to  despise  the  mere  body  and  mere  physical 
training  as  much  as  W’e  will ;  but,  after  all,  a  strong  and  fair 
proportioned  human  form,  a  well  developed  physical  frame,  ner¬ 
vous,  muscular,  vigorous,  agile,  swelling  with  fresh  life  and 
ready  for  action  at  every  point,  is  a  magnificent  sight ;  and  the 
spontaneous,  popular  homage  paid  to  such  men  as  Heenan  and 
Sayers — which  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  with  so  much  disgust, 
and,  erroneously,  to  regard  as  a  mark  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age — is  an  expression — rude,  one-sided  and  extravagant  no 
doubt — yet,  an  expression  of  nature  and  of  truth.  We  do  well 
to  give  heed  to  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  us. 

Intellectual  culture  has  a  two-fold  object.  It  includes  not 
only  a  training  of  the  faculties,  like  physical  and  moral  educa¬ 
tion,  but  also  a  storing  of  the  mind  with  knowledge.  For  this 
latter  purpose,  artificial  means  and  helps,  institutions,  schools, 
apparatus,  are  most  naturally  and  easily  employed.  And  thus, 
in  this  department  the  prevalent  error  is,  to  substitute  teaching 
for  training,  acquisition  for  discipline,  instruction  for  education, 
art  for  nature,  words  for  things,  and  hooks  for  real  life.  Whereas 
the  principal  aim  of  intellectual  culture  should  be  the  right,  sea¬ 
sonable  and  full  development  of  the  mental  powers.  The  discipline 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  doctrine.  In  early  education  those 
studies  should  be  pursued  which  will  furnish  the  best  gymna¬ 
sium  for  the  mind.  Yet,  it  is  a  mistake,  on  the  other  side,  to 
suppose  that  such  studies  must  of  necessity  be  so  chosen  and 
arranged  as  to  be  utterly  uninteresting  and  useless  in  themselves. 
The  contrary  is  often  the  case ;  and  those  very  studies  which 
furnish  the  mind  the  best  food  for  the  present,  furnish  it  also  the 
best  stores  for  the  future.  There  is,  doubtless,  room  for  a  wise 
discretion  in  selecting  such  a  course  of  study  as  shall  accom¬ 
plish  the  primary  object  of  intellectual  discipline,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  promote,  in  the  highest  degree  that  is  consistently 
possible,  the  secondary  object  of  useful  acquisition ; — such  as 
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sliall  make  tlie  most  valuable  instruction  the  effectual  means  of 
the  most  perfect  education. 

In  our  ideas  of  education,  the  morale  like  the  physical,  de¬ 
partment  is  a|)t  to  be  too  much  left  out  of  vieAV,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  in  both  cases  is  the  same:  viz.,  that  artificial  means 
and  institutions  can,  only  very  imperfectly  and  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  lie  lirought  to  l)ear  u])on  it.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
many  i)ersons  have  very  little  idea  of  the  possibility  of  moral 
education,  or  of  ryhat  is  meant  by  it.  It  is  not  moral  philo¬ 
sophy.  That,  as  a  study,  belongs  to  intellectual  culture.  It  is 
no  philosophy  -which  is  here  required,  liut  a  fact.  And  surely 
the  fact  is  possible.  The  sensil)llities,  the  desires,  the  affec¬ 
tions,  the  motives,  the  -will,  the  conscience,  the  moral  tastes 
and  judgments,  the  heart  and  soul  in  short,  are  capable  of 
being  trained,  or  in  other  Avords,  aroused,  restrained,  guided, 
and  rightly  developed,  as  Avell  as  the  intellectual  faculties. 
And  if  our  aim  is  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  the  community,  Ave  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  this  training  is  no  less  important  than  the  other,  nay,  is 
infinitely  more  so.  ISior  can  Ave  safely  give  merely  time  anti 
free  scope  for  this  training,  ami  then  leave  it,  like  idiysical 
culture,  to  take  care  of  itself.  Our  public  institutions,  and 
formal  instructions,  and  artificial  means,  can  indeed  of  them¬ 
selves  ju’oduce  but  little  effect  in  this  direction.  Yet  this  train¬ 
ing  is  not  to  1)6  left  to  itself.  If  so,  it  AA'ill  indeed  go  foi’Avard. 
There  Avill  be  a  moral  as  surely  as  a  physical  education,  Avith- 
out  any  special  interference  of  ours.  But  the  danger,  nay,  the 
almost  certainty  is,  it  Avill  be  a  Avrong  moral  education  instead 
of  a  right  one.  To  prevent  such  a  result  there  is  need  of  the 
createst  vio-ilance,  the  most  constant  attention,  the  most  untir- 
in"  care,  the  Avatchiii"  and  controlling  of  the  minutest  circum- 
stances,  the  bringing  into  requisition  of  the  subtlest  influences. 
IMoral  education  is  not  the  product  of  machinery  or  of  any 
artificial  manipulation,  but  an  organic  groAvth.  By  no  artificial 
process  can  Ave  manufacture  a  grain  of  AA  hcat,  yet  the  rich  har¬ 
vest  is  not  to  be  had  Avithout  our  care  and  labour.  We  must 
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prepare  the  soil  ;  we  must  sow  the  seed.  It  springs  and  grows 
up  we  know  not  how.  But  we  must  guard  against  the  intrusion 
of  tares  and  noxious  weeds  and  insects  ;  we  must  secure  a  pro¬ 
per  and  seasonable  exposure  to  the  sweet  influences  of  heaven, 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  genial  moisture  of  the 
air.  So  with  moral  education.  It  needs  only  the  greater  skill, 
foresight,  and  circumspection,  because  it  must  be  accomplished 
not  by  direct  efforts,  but  by  circuitous  processes,  by  silent  and 
invisible  means. 

But  under  the  heads  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  edu¬ 
cation,  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  whole  idea.  Education 
is  divided  into  those  three  branches,  to  correspond  with  the  three 
great  departments  of  man’s  nature  and  faculties.  With  refer¬ 
ence  not  to  man’s  constitution  but  to  his  relations,  it  may  be 
considered  under  another  threefold  aspect,  as  fractical^  social, 
and  religious.  Practical  education  regards  a  person  in  his 
relation  to  himself,  to  his  individual  activity,  his  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  his  advancement  in  life.  Social  education  regards 
him  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow-man.  Religious  education 
regards  him  in  his  relation  to  God,  as  embracing  and  overruling 
all  his  other  relations. 

With  some, — with  many, — the  practical  absorbs  the  whole 
idea  of  education.  But  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  Practical 
training  is  exceedingly  important  ;  but  it  is  not  all.  It  may 
be  either  general  or  particular.  It  may  be  the  development  of 
a  practical  tact  and  readiness  for  any  emergencies,  of  a  know¬ 
ing  how  to  take  hold  of  whatever  occurs,  and  to  do  at  once  and 
in  the  best  Avay  whatever  the  circumstances  may  require,  of  a 
faculty  of  pushing  forward  and  making  one’s  way  in  the  world. 
Or  it  may  be  a  professional  training,  a  special  fitting  of  one’s 
self  for  some  art,  trade,  pursuit  or  calling  which  one  proposes 
to  make  the  businevSS  of  his  life.  But  the  right  development  of 
the  man,  his  own  dignity  and  happiness  as  well  as  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  community  forbid  us  to  stop  here.  Man  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  machine  for  making  money,  or  getting  bread 
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and  Lutter,  or  even  of  climbing  to  tlie  lieiglit  of  professional 
eminence. 

i\Ian  is  a  social  1)eing  ;  and  lie  stands  in  relations  to  society 
for  ivliicli  lie  should  lie  duly  trained.  This  training  includes 
Avhatever  relates  to  conversation  and  inanncrs,  courtesy  and 
charity,  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  knoivledge  of  oiir  rights, 
and  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  our  civil  and  political  duties. 
This  department  of  education  is  of  vastly  greater  importance 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  To  knoiv  how  to  converse  veil  is 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  desirable  acfpiisitions.  Conversa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  effective,  and  might  be  one  of  the  liest, 
schools  for  the  general  training  both  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  community.  And  as  to  good  manners,  they  are  second  in 
importance  only  to  good  morals.  They  often  determine  a 
man's  success  in  life  ;  ami  they  always  contribute  largely  to  his 
happiness  and  the  happiness  of  those  around  him.  Courtesy 
and  charity,  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  civil  and  political 
aptitude,  it  is  enough  merely  to  have  mentioned.  Their  value 
and  importance  arc  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  further  remark. 
That  a  person  may  be  trained  to  them  is  also  manifest.  And 
it  is  no  less  manifest  that  such  training  must  greatly  promote  a 
person's  happiness  and  usefulness,  enlarging  his  views  and  his 
svmpathies,  refining  and  elevating  his  charactei. 

"  But  without  religion  all  education  is  imperfect.  Religion  is 
itself  an  education,  and  the  principal  part  of  all  education. 
It  can  never  be  safely  or  wisely  neglected,  or  ignored.  It  be¬ 
longs,  not  to  education  only,  but  to  all  life  ;  and  it  belongs  to 
edircatioii  because  it  belongs  to  life.  The  spirit  and  the  con¬ 
trolling  iiilluence  of  religion  should  pervade  all  our  doings,  all 
our  thoughts,  all  our  affections,  all  our  business,  all  our  practical 
and  social  relations.  Its  transcendent  importance  and  supreme 
authority  should  be  recognized  everywhere.  It  should  sanctify 
cur  whole  life.  Yet  though  our  whole  life  should  be  a  sermon 
and  a  prayer,  this  does  not  mean  that  ive  should  be  preaching 
or  praying  aloud  all  the  time,  or  that  an  act  of  outward  wor¬ 
ship  must  be  connected  with  every  movement  of  our  existence. 
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So,  all  riglit  education  in  every  department  must  recognize  the 
paramount  importance  of  religion,  must  be  placed  under  its 
egis  and  its  sanction.  Yet,  in  a  literary  or  scientific  institution, 
formal  religious  instruction  may  be  viscly  I’eserved  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  family 
and  the  church. 

There  may  be  division  of  labour  in  the  "work  of  education,  as 
veil  as  in  tjie  work  of  life.  One  man  or  one  institution  may 
do  a  part  without  being  therefore  bound  to  accomplish  the 
whole,  or  even  to  be  assured  that  the  wliole  will  be  accomplished. 
Yet  we  hear  it  sometimes  gravely  asserted  and  strenuously  main¬ 
tained,  that  no  school  or  institution  of  learning  has  a  right  to 
give  any  instruction  unless  religious  training  is  included  witli 
the  rest ;  or,  at  least,  that  no  such  institution  should  receive  the 
countenance  or  patronage  of  Christians.  These  men  hold  that 
intellectual  without  religious  culture  is  pernicious  and  dangerous, 
worse  than  nothing  at  all.  On  this  ground  our  whole  system 
of  public  instruction,  in  common  schools,  they  utterly  condemn 
as  a  Satanic  system  of  organized  evil.  They  stigmatize  them 
as  “  Godless  Schools,”  and  talk  of  them  as  establishments  for 
training  up  “  cunning  devils.”  Yow  tve  regard  all  this  as  essen¬ 
tial  bigotry,  as  pure  and  literal  fanaticism.  It  is  not  true  that 
intellectual  culture  tends  of  itself  to  make  men  morally  worse. 
Its  natural  and  proper  efl’ect  is  just  the  contrary.  God  has  so 
tempered  man’s  nature  together,  that  the  healthy  development 
of  any  part  reacts  favorably  upon  the  whole.  A  sound  and 
vigorous  state  of  the  physical  functions  even,  is  decidedly  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  moral  condition.  Scarcely  anything  acts  more  dis¬ 
astrously  upon  the  temper  and  the  moral  affections  than  a  dis¬ 
ordered  stomach  or  a  torpid  liver.  An  ill-fed,  unwashed,  squalid 
and  filthy  population  is  almost  always  vicious.  Lot  any  commu¬ 
nity  be  half-starved  for  a  considerable  time,  and  their  moral 
tone  will  be  sensibly  depressed. 

The  intellect  is  even  more  closely  connected  with  the  moral 
nature  than  the  body  is.  Men  are  not  naturally  devils.  If  they 
were,  the  result  of  intellectual  culture  might  be  different.  In 
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that  case,  the  more  they  should  know,  the  more  dangerous  they 
would  be.  But,  in  man’s  constitution,  enlightened  reason  is 
naturally  on  the  side  of  right,  sound  logic  leads  to  truth;  and 
truth  is  the  element  of  religion  ;  charity  rejoices  in  the  truth ; 
and  all  truth  is  naturally  connected  together,  and  leads  logically 
to  the  highest  truth — leads  to  it,  I  say,  though  it  may  not  dis¬ 
cover  it.  The  clearness  of  intelligence,  and  the  Avarmth  of  love 
are  intimately  associated  in  the  moral  system,  as  light  and  heat 
in  the  physical.  The  more  a  man’s  mind  is  expanded,  the  more 
Avill  his  heart  be  likely  to  be  enlarged  ;  eleAuited  views  will  learl 
to  noble  actions  ;  the  culture  of  the  intellect  Avill  stimulate  moral 
culture.  This,  I  say,  Avill  be  the  normal  and  ordinary  result; 
though,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  it  may  not  folloAA"  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  case.  But  Avhen  Ave  see  extraordinary  intellectual  great¬ 
ness,  profound  philoso})hy,  or  immense  learning  connected  Avith 
moral  littleness  and  meanness,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Bacon, 
a  Voltaire,  and  perhaps  of  a  Humboldt,  we  invariably  feel  dis¬ 
appointed,  Ave  have  a  sense  of  incongruity  and  discord. 

As  to  the  general  result,  experience  confirms  our  natural 
anticipations.  l)o  not  take  some  particular  individual,  who, 
after  being  educated,  may  have  turned  out  only  a  “  cunning 
devil;”  but  compare  the  state  of  society  and  morals  in  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  in  an  uneducated  community,  among  the  ignorant 
masses  and  among  the  more  enlightened  portions  of  society  ; 
and  the  Amrdict  is  unecjuivocal.  Consult  the  records  of  crime. 
Look  at  the  hosts  that  come  SAvarming  to  our  shores  from  other 
lands,  bigoted  enough  in  religious  faith  and  zeal,  but  ignorant 
of  letters,  and  destitute  of  intellectual  culture  ;  and  compare 
their  moral  condition  Avith  that  of  those  among  us  who  have 
been  trained  in  our  common  schools.  Our  courts  and  prisons 
have  registered  the  result.  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman 
from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  that  there  is  in  that  vicinity  a  considera- 
lile  population  of  jmor  Avhites  sunk  in  the  low'est  state  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  intellectual  degradation,  not  knowdng,  in  general, 
hoAv  to  read  or  Avrite.  And,  according  to  his  representations, 
their  moral  depravation  is  proportional  to  their  intellectual 
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debasement, — not  only  lying,  thieving  and  brutal  cruelty,  but 
incest,  and  the  most  loathsome  vices  being  common  among 
them.  A  similar  class  of  wretched  whites  is  said  to  be  found 
in  Georgia  and  other  States;  and  with  similar  moral  con¬ 
comitants. 

There  exists,  in  some  quarters,  a  disposition  to  boast  of  the 
moral  simplicity  and  purity,  which,  under  the  influence  of  reli¬ 
gion,  characterized  the  Middle  Ages,  notwithstanding  their  in¬ 
tellectual  darkness  ; — or,  rather,  as  these  amiable  religionists 
would  seem  to  suggest,  in  consequence  of  that  darkness.  Such 
a  view  may  be  very  poetical  as  well  as  very  church-like ;  but  it 
will  not  stand  being  confronted  with  the  rude  and  stubborn 
facts.  Hallam’s  testimony  may  be  relied  upon  until  a  more 
impartial  and  competent  witness  can  be  found. 

*“Ao  circumstance,”  says  he,  “is  so  prominent  in  the  first 
survey  of  society  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  this  period  as 
the  depth  of  ignorance  in  which  it  was  immersed;  and  as  from 
this,  more  than  from  anij  other  single  cause,  the  moral  and 
social  evils  ivhich  those  ages  experienced  appear  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  and  perpetuated,  it  deserves  to  occupy  the  first  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  present  subject.”  And  again,  It  is 
easy  to  infer  the  degradation  of  society  during  the  dark  ages 
from  the  state  of  religion  and  police.  Certainly  there  are  a 
few  great  land-marks  of  moral  distinctions  so  deeply  fixed  in 
human  nature  that  no  degree  of  rudeness  can  destroy,  nor  even 
any  superstition  remove  them.  Wherever  an  extreme  corrup¬ 
tion  has,  in  any  particular  society,  defaced  these  sacred  arche¬ 
types  that  are  given  to  guide  and  correct  the  sentiments  of 
mankind,  it  is  in  the  course  of  Providence,  that  the  societv 
itself  should  perish  by  internal  discord,  or  the  sword  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  In  the  worst  ages  of  Europe  there  must  have  existed 
the  seeds  of  social  virtues,  of  fidelitv,  gratitude,  and  disin- 
terestedness  ;  sufficient,  at  least,  to  preserve  the  public  appro¬ 
bation  of  more  elevated  principles  than  the  public  conduct 
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displayed.  Without  these  inipeidshahle  elements,  there  could 
have  been  no  restoration  of  the  moral  energies  ;  nothing  upon 
■which  reformed  faitli,  revived  kno'wledge,  renewed  law,  could 
exercise  their  nourishing  influences.  But  history,  which  reflects 
only  the  more  prominent  features  of  society,  cannot  exhibit  the 
virtues  that  Avere  scarcely  aide  to  struggle  through  the  general 
depravation.  I  am  aAvare  that  a  tone  of  exaggerated  declama¬ 
tion  is  at  all  times  usual  Avith  those  Avho  lament  the  A'ices  of 
their  OAvn  time  ;  and  Avriters  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  ahundant 
need  of  alloAvance  on  that  score.  Kor  is  it  reasonable  to  found 
any  inferences,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  society,  on  single 
instances  of  crimes,  hoAvcver  atrocious,  especially  Avhen  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  influence  of  violent  passions.  Such  enormities 
are  the  fruit  of  every  age,  and  none  is  to  he  measured  by  them. 
They  make,  hoAvever,  a  strong  impression  at  the  moment,  and 
thus  find  a  jilace  in  contemporary  annals,  from  Avhich  modern 
Avriters  are  commonly  glad  to  extract  AvhatcA’er  may  seem  to 
throAv  light  Aipon  manners.  I  shall,  lioAvever,  abstain  from  pro¬ 
ducing  any  }>articular  cases  of  dissoluteness  or  cruelty  from  the 
records  of  the  middle  ages,  lest  I  should  Aveaken  a  general  pro¬ 
position  by  oft’ering  an  imperfect  induction  to  support  it,  and 
shall  content  myself  Avith  ol)serving,  that  titncs  to  wlriuli  men 
-soDU/tij/tcs  appeal,  as  to  a  golden  pcriodi  were  far  inferior  in 
ei'crij  inoraJ  comparison  to  those  in  which  ive  are  throien.  One 
crime,  as  more  universal  and  characteristic  than  others,  may  be 
p.ariicularly  noticed.  All  Avriters  agree  in  the  prevalence  of 

judicial  ])erjury . Eobert,  King  of 

France,  perceiving  how  frequently  men  forsAvore  themselves 
upon  the  relics  of  saints,  and  less  shocked,  apparently,  at  the 
crime  than  the  sacrilege,  causeil  an  empty  reliquary  of  crystal  to 
be  used,  that  those  Avho  touched  it  might  incur  less  guilt  in  fact, 
though  not  in  intention.” 

Xo  one  can  read  these  passages  Avithout  perccivdng  that  W0 
have  here  the  calm  and  dispassionate  testimony  of  one  free  from 
partizanshi])  and  partiality,  Avho  had  examined  the  facts,  Avho 
loved  the  truth,  and  Avho  was  competent  to  judge.  Manifestly, 
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io-norance  is  not  the  mother  of  true  devotion,  hut  rather  of  1)i£ro- 
try  and  superstition,  as  'vvell  as  of  crime  and  cruelty.  There  is 
a  natural  affinity  between  darkness  and  vice,  sottishness  and 
sin  ;  as  between  reason  and  right,  light  and  love,  truth  and  devo¬ 
tion,  knowledge  and  Christianity,  philosophy  and  piety,  learning 
and  religion. 

The  assailants  of  the  common  schools  take  very  much  the 
same  position,  with  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  By  teaching 
philosophy,  by  enlightening  the  intellect,  it  was  alleged  that  he 
corrupted  the  youth  of  the  city.  And  this  might  well  seem  to 
have  been  the  case  in  such  instances  as  those  of  Critias  and 
Alcibiades.  But  few  men,  it  is  ju’esumed,  will  now  allege  that 
this  was  the  ordinary  result  of  that  great  man’s  teaching. 

Those  who  talk  of  “  Godless  Schools,”  and  “  Cunning  Devils,” 
endeavour  to  give  plausibility  to  their  position  by  the  allegation 
that  the  more  knowledge  and  intellectual  ability  bad  men  have, 
the  more  is  their  capacity  for  mischief  increased.  Hence  they 
infer  that  intellectual  education  is  bv  itself  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  or  patronized  by  Christian  men. 
But  by  the  same  rule  the  hungry  should  not  be  fed  until  they  are 
converted  ;  and  the  sick,  when  they  are  bad  men,  should  be  left 
Avithout  care  or  medicine,  lest  in  health  they  should  do  more  mis¬ 
chief  than  when  they  are  sick.  All  institutions  and  establishments 
intended  merely  for  the  relief  of  the  physical  necessities  of  man, 
Avhether  alms-houses  or  hospitals,  shoubl  be  strenuously  discour¬ 
aged  and  condemned  by  every  Christian  man.  Xo  Christian 
should  emplo}’’  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer  Avho  is  not  a  pious  man. 
And  no  Christian  physician  should  ever  prescribe  for  his  pati¬ 
ent,  hoAvever  great  his  extremity,  until  he  has  exhorted  and 
prayed  with  him.  Every  SAvimming  school  and  dancing  school 
should  have  its  clerical  attendant,  and  its  exercises  should  be 
accompanied  Avith  catechizing,  prayer  and  preaching  ;  othei’Avise 
it  should  receive  no  Christian’s  patronage.  Do  you  say,  this  is 
too  absurd?  Then  A\diy  insist  upon  it  that  the  alphabet  and 
spelling  book,  geography  and  the  multiplication  table,  latin 
and  greek  grammar  and  Euclid,  cannot  be  safely  and  christianly 
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taught  ■\vitliout  joining  with  them  a  constant  accompani¬ 
ment  of  religions  instruction  ?  I  have  observed  that  tliose  who 
are  loudest  in  their  denunciations  of  “Godless  Schools,”  and 
“  Cunning  Devils,”  are  as  ready  as  other  jteople  to  jday  at  Back 
Gammon,  Chess  or  Wliist,  without  prefacing  the  game  with 
(audible)  prayer,  and  without  carrying  the  chess  board,  or  the 
pack  of  cards  to  church  for  the  })riest’s  blessing.  Nor  do  they 
hesitate  anymore  than  their  neighbors  to  send  their  children  to 
the  riding  school,  the  swimming  school,  or  the  dancing  school. 
Surely  these  are  all  as  “Godless”  as  the  reading  and  writing 
school,  the  mathematical  or  classical  school.  And  social  ac¬ 
complishments  will  increase  a  1)ad  man’s  })Ower  of  mischief  almost 
as  much  as  intellectual  enlightenment. 

When  individuals  or  institutions  undertake  the  charge  of 
young  persons  day  and  night,  from  week  to  week, — and  such  is 
the  case  with  l)oarding  schools,  and  wdth  most  of  our  country 
colleges  ; — it  is  undoubtedly  their  duty,  their  chief  and  indispen¬ 
sable  duty,  to  provi<le  for  the  religious  instruction  and 
nurture  of  their  pupils.  But  such  is  not  the  case  of  the 
Common  Schools,  or  of  a  college  like  the  Academical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  this  University.  Here  the  pupils  arc  taken  through  a 
certain  definite  course  of  study,  receiving  lessons  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  are  left  to  the 
charge  of  their  parents  and  friends,  and  pastors ;  are  remitted 
to  the  care  of  the  family  and  the  church.  Now'  w  hat  I  contend 
for,  is  this,  that  such  an  institution — wdiile  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  it  give  as  much  religious  instruction  and  exercise  as  de¬ 
cided  a  religious  influence  as  circumstances  will  allow,  the  more 
the  better,  provided  it  is  honorably  and  openly  done ; — such  an 
institution  is  nevertheless  not  hound  to  provide  for  the  whole 
moral  and  religious  training  of  its  students  ;  and,  for  not  so  pro¬ 
viding,  is  not  to  be  denounced  as  a  “Godless  School,”  or  charged 
w  ith  sending  its  graduates  into  the  world  as  an  army  of  “  Cun¬ 
ning  Devils.” 

This  institution  has  a  certain  intellectual  training  for  its  pro¬ 
per,  specific  object.  But  I  admit  and  maintain  that  its  duties 


do  not  end  here.  While  it  devotes  its  energies  to  its  chosen 
department  Avith  all  zeal,  it  is  hound  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  department  is  not  the  Avhole  of  education.  It  must  leave 
its  students  sufficient  time  for  their  physical  training,  and,  as  a 
part  of  its  proper  office,  it  must  teach  and  inculcate  the  import¬ 
ance  and  necessity  of  such  training.  It  must  serve  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  and  gymnasium  for  practical  training.  It  must  afford 
time  and  opportunity  for  social  culture,  and  give  it  appropriate 
commendation,  stimulus,  and  guidance.  So  also,  it  must  allow 
time  and  oportunity  for  religious  and  moral  culture,  leaving 
the  family  and  the  Church  their  full  scope  for  action  ;  as  the 
physician  gives  the  clergyman  his  turn  at  the  side  of  the  pa¬ 
tient — no  interference,  but  rather  co-operation.  It  must  teach 
nothing  against  religion,  hut  openly  acknoAvledge  her  para¬ 
mount  importance  and  authority  by  some  appropriate  solemnity; 
it  should  recommend  her,  her  institutions  and  her  teachers  ;  and 
should  be  pervaded  throughout  by  her  controlling  principles 
and  spirit  as  well  as  by  the  highest  and  purest  moral  tone.  So 
doing,  it  may  go  forward  in  its  Avork,  Avith  a  clear  conscience 
before  God  and  man. 

Thus  Ave  liaA'e  seen  that  the  design  and  end  of  education,  in 
the  large  view  which  we  have  taken  of  it,  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
rightly  to  develope  the  body,  mind  and  character,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  prepare  for  practical  and  professional,  for  social  ami 
domestic,  for  civil  and  religious  life  : — in  short,  to  fit  for  use¬ 
fulness  here,  and  for  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

As  to  the  means  and  sources  of  such  an  education,  the  fac¬ 
tors  and  agencies  on  Avhich  it  depends,  the  influences  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  shape  and  unfold  it, — they  are,  of  course,  manifold 
aud  multiform.  They  are  no  less  than  the  AAdiole  complex  of 
nature  and  society.  But  the  chief  special  instrumentalities 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  work  are,  the  Family,  the  School,  and 
the  Church.  To  conceive  of  scholastic  training  as  the  Avhole  of 
education,  is  a  common  but  very  superflcial  blunder.  One  prin¬ 
cipal  ofiice  of  this  training  is,  expressly  to  call  the  attention  to 
other  sources  of  education,  to  instil  a  due  respect  for  them,  and 
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to  iin])ress  tlic  mind  witli  a  sense  of  tlie  vast  importance  of 
riglitly  usiny  them  and  profiting  by  tliem  ;  for  the  intellect,  the 
rational  mind,  as  the  perceiver  of  all  truth,  the  organ  of  ideas, 
is  the  medium  through  vhich  all  knowledge  and  instruction 
must  ]iass,  to  wdiatever  <Iepartment  or  object  it  may  pertain. 

And  here  I  wish  to  note  two  ])artieular  points  which  seem  to 
me  of  s])ecial  importance  in  the  process  of  education.  One  is, 
the  inestimahle  value  of  preserving  or  forming  a  Itahit  of  ohserva- 
tlon.  The  habit  of  close,  constant  and  minute  observation,  of 
being  ahvays  wdde  awake,  of  having  both  eyes  0})en  and  both 
ears  alert, — such  a  habit  once  formed  will  of  itself  ultimately 
secure  most  of  the  ends  of  instruction,  A\dthout  any  formal  les¬ 
sons  and  without  any  conscious  labour.  Men  differ  as  widely 
in  respect  to  this  habit  as  in  almost  any  other  regard,  (dne 
man  knows  every  thing  that  takes  place  around  him,  and  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  wmrld  ;  another  neither  sees  nor  hears 
any  thing  worthy  of  attention,  and  is  waiting  for  something  of 
importance  to  turn  up.  One  can  tell  the  name  and  profession 
of  every  body  he  is  accustomed  to  meet;  anotlier  waits  to  be 
introduced,  and  then  forgets  the  name  of  his  new  ac(piaintanee. 
One,  on  going  into  a  machine  shoj),  a  steam  mill,  or  a.  great 
ship,  will  unconsciously  note,  as  he  passes  on,  all  the  minutia; 
of  the  machinery  and  the  management,  so  that  Avhen  he  comes 
out  he  has  a  complete  and  consistent  idea  of  the  whole  process 
ami  structure  :  another  will  only  have  heard  a  great  noise,  seen  a 
huge  medley  of  things,  and  a  number  of  busy  and  dirty  operatives. 
One,  in  his  country  ramble,  notes  hills,  dales  and  farm  houses; 
trees,  shrubs,  leaves  and  flov'ers  ;  the  plumage  and  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  habits  of  insects  ;  the  fleecy  cloud,  the  purling 
brook,  the  lowing  herd,  the  curling  smoke  and  the  busy  swain  ; 
while  another,  lunninating  in  his  brown  study  as  he  moves 
along,  remembers  only  the  wdiolesome  exercise,  (not  half  so 
wdiolesome  for  him  as  for  the  other,)  the  fresh  air,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rudeness  of  country  life; — the  one  ])reserves  a  living, 
comiectcd  ])icture,  the  other  retains  oidy  a  few  dead,  detached 
propositions.  One  man,  in  reading,  marks  every  word  in  its 


origin  and  relations,  its  special  use  and  proper  force,  and  every 
syllable  and  every  letter  that  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  another  gets 
nothing  hut  the  idea,  the  general  sense,  and  neglects  all  the  rest 
as  of  trifling  importance.  The  difference  of  the  result  in  this 
last  case  is  worthy  of  remark.  For,  while  the  minute  observer 
will  get  the  leading  idea  with  even  greater  precision  and  clear¬ 
ness  than  the  other,  he  is  also  acquiring  or  sharpening  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  both  apprehending  and  expressing  other  ideas  more  ac¬ 
curately,  he  is  mastering  and  familiarizing  the  rules  of  rhetoric, 
grammar,  orthography,  and  that,  as  I  have  said,  by  intuition  as 
it  were,  unconsciously,  without  needing  any  special  lessons,  or 
being  aware  of  any  special  pains-taking ; — while  the  other 
will  never  learn  the  orthography  of  his  mother  tongue,  (to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  rest,)  though  he  should,  with  great  pains  and 
patience,  con  set  lessons  in  the  spelling  book  and  dictionary,  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

A  disposition  to  minute  observation  is  usually  natural  to  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  this  explains  the  mystery  of  children's  learning  such 
a  multitude  of  things,  so  very  early  ;  as,  for  example,  the  won¬ 
drous  art  of  intelligent,  articulate  speech,  and  even  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  anomalies  of  the  English  idiom.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  incidental  results  which  sometimes  follow  from 
a  formal  scholastic  training,  from  the  study  and  use  of  books,  that 
this  disposition  is  checked  and  blunted  instead  of  being  encour¬ 
aged  and  fostered.  This  is  one  reason  why  a  scholastic  training 
is  found,  sometimes  to  unfit  young  men  in  some  degree  for  prac¬ 
tical  life.  The  evil  arises,  in  part,  from  the  tendency  in  schools 
to  foster  a  power  of  abstraction  and  concentration  ;  a  very  im¬ 
portant  power,  it  is  true,  and  one  which  in  most  persons,  needs 
to  be  especially  cultivated,  but  which  should  never  be  cultivated 
at  the  expense  of  a  power  of  observation.  Thus  it  is  not  indo¬ 
lence  alone  we  have  to  guard  against.  The  scholar  is  very  apt 
so  zealously  to  seek  for  the  principal  thing,  as  to  neglect  the 
accessories.  He  seeks  ideas  and  princqfles.  This  is  well. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  his  high  vocation.  But  he  must  not 
overlook  the  facts  and  the  details  ;  for  the  principles  must  be 
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ilednccd  from  tlie  facts,  ami  all  tlie  facts;  the  'whole  is  a  mere 
abstraction  except  as  tlie  sum  of  all  the  parts.  A  thorough 
mastery  of  the  details  is  not  only  of  more  ])ractical  use  and 
value  than  an  abstract  comprehension  of  the  principles,  hut 
it  is,  in  reality,  the  only  basis  upon  -which  a  kno-wledge  of  prin¬ 
ciples  can  securely  rest,  the  oidy  guarant}"  of  their  truth  and 
validity.  Thus  a  mastery  of  details  does  not  interfere  -with  a 
knowledge  of  ])rinci])les,  hut  rather  is  the  onljm-ight  road  that 
leads  to  it.  The  man  of  mere  facts  and  details,  is  the  practical 
man.  The  man  of  mere  principles  is  the  pedant,  the  schemer, 
the  fanatic.  The  man  of  l>oth  details  and  principles  is  the 
great  man,  the  sage,  the  historian,  the  artist,  the  poet. 

Xext  to  the  habit  of  accurate  observation,  the  other  point  in 
the  process  of  education  to  which  I  would  invite  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  sul)tle  power  of  silent  personal  influence.  The3mung 
need  to  he  made  aware  how  much  their  whole  trainingand  cha- 
racter  depend  upon  the  constant,  unobserved  and  magic  influ¬ 
ence  of  those  with  whom  they  are  conversant ;  that  they  may 
seek  their  societ\^  and  choose  their  companions  with  a  Avise  cir- 
cums})ection.  Those  too,  are  the  best  instructors  Avho  can  the 
most  effectually  bring  this  animal  magnetism  of  personal  influ¬ 
ence  to  licar  upon  the  right  shaping  <jf  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
theii'  i)upils;  inspiring  Avith  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knoA\'- 
ledge  and  virtue,  Avith  pure  princi])lcs  and  noble  impulses,  Avith 
a  love  of  all  that  is  Avise  and  good,  and  a  scorn  of  Avhatever  is 
Avrong  or  base.  The  accomplished  teacher  A\dll  not  only  knoAV 
hoAV  to  commuiucate  the  electric  sparks  of  knoAvledge  Avith  Avliich 
he  is  charged,  but,  I)}"  his  ver}^  presence,  he  Avill  induce  a  high 
electric  condition  in  those  Avho  come  near  him,  and  remain  under 
his  influence. 

If  our  scliools  and  colleges  could  succeed  in  forming  in  their 
pupils  tliat  one  Iiabit  of  constant  and  acemrate  observation,  and 
in  impressing  them  Avitli  a  proper  sense  of  this  subtle  poAver,  ex¬ 
citing  it  themselves  in  a  AA'holesome  and  effective  manner  during 
the  process  of  scholastic  training,  they  might  be  said  to  have 
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accomplislied  almost  their  whole  purpose  ;  and  such  an  education 
Avould  be  far  better  than  that  which  is  commonly  received. 

But  it  needs  to  he  repeated,  that,  after  all,  too  much  of  this 
great  Avork  of  education  must  not  he  expected  from  the  school. 
The  family  and  the  church — not  to  say,  the  pupil  himself — 
must  do  their  share,  (and  that  share  is,  for  each,  a  very  great 
one,)  or  the  Avork  of  the  school  Avill  he  imperfect,  or  quite  in 
vain.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  school  to  supply  all  the 
deficiencies,  or  to  correct  and  make  amends  for  all  the  faults  of 
domestic  training  ;  or  of  natural  capacity  and  disposition. 
Neither  can  moral  and  religious  culture  CAmr  be  canned  on  to 
its  completeness,  nor  indeed  Avith  due  authority  and  in  its  pro¬ 
per  relations,  Avithout  the  agency  and  the  sanction  of  the 
church.  And  even  Avhen  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  church 
have  all  done  their  utmost,  a  great,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
part  of  education  must  still  he  left  to  the  aAA’akening  power  of 
external  nature,  the  moulding  influence  of  general  society,  and, 
above  all,  the  individual’s  OAvn  earnest  efforts,  guided  and  aided 
by  the  Divine  blessing. 

The  effects  of  education  are  wider  and  deeper,  more  pervad¬ 
ing  and  poAverful  and  pernianent,  than  men  commonly  think. 
It  not  only  communicates  knoAvledge,  it  trains  the  body,  the 
mind  and  the  heart.  It  not  only  prepares  the  individual  for 
his  chosen  art  or  profession,  it  makes  him  a  civilized  and 
Christian  man.  Through  individuals  it  leavens  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  and  moulds  the  national  character.  Again,  from  the 
community  it  reacts  upon  the  individual.  It  is  thus  that  so- 
called  self-educated  men  get  their  training  and  their  culture. 
They  go  to  school  to  society.  They  take  their  lessons  at  second 
hand  of  a  community,  which  has  itself  been  trained  by  the 
school  and  the  college,  and  Avhich,  without  such  training,  Avould 
never  have  been  able  to  give  them  those  lessons.  If  it  Avere  not 
for  schools,  our  self-educated  men  would  be  only  self-educated 
saA^ages.  The  difference  between  them  and  educated  men,  so- 
called,  is  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  All  educated 
men  are  self-educated  men.  Whatever  any  man  learns,  Avhat- 
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ever  lial)It  lie  forms,  he  must  learn  it,  lie  must  acquire  it  himself 
ami  hy  his  own  efforts.  All  training  ami  culture  must,  after 
all,  pass  through  and  lie  fused  in  each  man’s  own  crucible. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  self-educated  men  are  educated  by 
the  school,  only  the  instruction  is  communicated  indirectly. 

Civilization  is  itself  the  result  of  education.  The  connection 
of  the  present  with  past  civilization  is  kept  up  by  education. 
In  the  course  of  generations  a  particular  form  of  education  rvill 
not  only  sha})C  the  national  character,  but  will  visibly  affect  the 
character  of  the  race,  that  is  to  sav,  the  very  confio-uration  of 
the  liody  and  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  prevailing  type  of 
what  are  regarded  as  native,  original  peculiarities. 

])Ut  after  all,  more  depends,  in  each  generation,  upon  the 
current  culture  of  the  times,  than  upon  the  past  or  upon  nature 
herself,  in  forming  national  character.  How  diverse,  in  their 
whole  mental  state  and  economy,  from  the  European  and  from 
one  another,  are  the  Aral),  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  the  Ethiojiian,  tlie  Indian  !  Our  minds  seem  out  of  all 
relation  and  harmony  with  them  ;  seem  to  be  pitched  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ke}",  to  be  moving  on  a  different  level,  to  breathe  a 
different  atmosphere  from  theirs.  IVe  should  be  vastly  more  in 
sympathy  with  an  ancient  Jew  or  Greek  than  with  a  Chinaman, 
an  Aff'ghan  or  a  Tartar.  Yet  these  are  all  men.  They  share 
with  us  a  common  nature,  a  common  humanity.  It  is  education 
that  has  set  the  vast  gulf  between  them  and  us.  Were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  European  infants  to  be  educated  by  the  Chinese  indif¬ 
ferently  with  their  own  children,  and  a  number  of  Chinese 
infints  in  like  manner  by  the  Europeans,  and  the  two  sets  after¬ 
wards  to  be  brought  together,  they  would  find  their  mental 
conditions  and  sympathies  reversed ;  they  would  have  been 
transferred  each  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  sejiarating  gulf, 
Avhich  would  remain  between  them  almost  as  broad  as  ever. 
And  whatever  changes  might  have  been  made  in  that  gulf  or  its 
width,  they  would  disappear  entirely  if  the  same  interchanged 
etlucation  'were  continued  for  a  series  of  generations. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  all,  to  a  vastly  greater  degree  than  we 
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are  apt  to  imagine,  the  creatures  of  education.  Who  can  fathom 
the  effect,  not  only  of  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline,  the  light 
and  the  power  of  Christianity,  (which  is  an  education,)  but  the 
moulding  and  pervading  influence  which  a  classical  training,  the 
models,  the  traditions,  the  spirit  of  classical  Greece  and  Home, 
acting  through  the  course  of  many  successive  centuries,  have 
exerted  upon  modern  civilization,  upon  European  and  American 
character,  upon  the  whole  tone  and  structure  of  our  present 
society  ;  nay,  upon  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  among  us  ;  even  though  he  may  reject  Christianity  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  believe  it,  and  may  contemn  a  classical  edu¬ 
cation  because  he  has  never  had  one  ?  Christianity  and  classical 
culture  are  vital  elements  of  the  very  air  we  breathe  from  in¬ 
fancy.  They  are  infused  and  incorporated  into  our  mother 
tongue.  We  meet  their  influence,  we  feel  their  power  in  every 
relation,  department  and  pursuit  of  life.  They  have  become  a 
part  of  ourselves. 

Civilization  that  looks  onJij  forward  may  glory  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress,  but  must  end  its  race  in  self-conceited  presump¬ 
tion  and  returning  barbarism.  Civilization  that  looks  onl/j  back¬ 
ward-  may  accumulate  infinite  treasures  of  pedantry  and  anti- 
c^uated  rubbish,  but  must  end  in  imbecility  and  impotence. 
Civilization  that  looks  onlij  at  the  outward,  and  is  absorbed  in 
the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  practical  utilities,  may 
increase  indefinitely  man’s  power  over  nature  and  his  physical 
comfort,  but  must  end  in  the  total  degradation  of  man  himself. 
Civilization  that  looks  onlij  at  the  inward,  dealing  only  in 
thoughts  and  theories,  in  philosophies  and  fancies,  may  spin 
beautiful  cobwebs  out  of  its  own  imao'ination,  but  vao-ue  and 
visionary,  it  must  end  in  emptiness  and  disappointment.  If 
civilization  look  only  downward  it  grovels  in  the  earth  like  a 
serpent,  or  burrows  in  the  ground  like  a  troglodyte ;  and  if  it 
look  only  upward,  like  the  ancient  star-gazers,  it  tumbles  into 
the  ditch.  Let  it  be  our  part,  then,  to  recognize  all  our  rela¬ 
tions,  to  look  before  and  after,  Avithin  and  Avithout,  above  and 
beloAV ;  and  thus,  combining  the  past  Avith  the  future,  the  idea 


with  the  fact,  tlie  progressive  with  the  conservative,  the  human 
with  the  divine,  to  attain  a  true  and  permanent  civilization  by 
developing  man’s  entire  being  in  relation  to  his  entire  des- 
tiny. 

It  is  honorable  to  the  Proprietary  Government  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  they  early  provided  an  institution  for  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  their  coloin^.  It  is  natural  that  a  city  of  the  taste  and 
refinement,  the  learning,  science  and  art,  by  which  Philadelphia 
is  so  nobly  distinguished,  should  have  its  University. 

Cities  are  the  great  centres,  the  palpitating  hearts  of  civili¬ 
zation.  In  commerce  it  finds  its  arteries  and  veins.  But  the 
school  and  the  University  must  furnish  the  life-blood,  and  con¬ 
tribute  much  of  the  nervous  energy  to  the  whole  system. 

In  concert,  then,  with  the  social  life  of  the  city,  and 
the  activities  of  commerce  and  art,  and  aided  by  the  family  and 
the  church,  let  us  go  forward  with  renewed  earnestness  in  our 
Avork  of  Christian  and  classical  culture,  enlarging  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  sphere  of  our  labour  into  the  circuit  of  all  those  sciences 
and  arts  Avhich  are  so  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  civilization, 
which  so  adorn  and  improve  human  society,  and  Avhich  are  so 
entirely  consonant  Avith  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  true 
classical  spirit. 

To  such  a  noble  Avork  I  here  cheerfully  pledge  myself ; 
reljdng, — under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, — upon  the 
cooperation  of  this  learned  Faculty,  of  these  judicious  and  zeal¬ 
ous  Trustees,  and,  above  all,  of  these  earnest  and  Augorous, 
o-enerous-minded  and  nohle-hearte<l  vouths. 

G?  «/ 


